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editorial 


PREVENTING NUCLEAR WAR is one of the most urgent tasks 
confronting mankind. No sane person wants to see another war, 
whether it is fought with nuclear or “conventional” weapons. 

How can war be prevented? What course should the U.S.A. 
and the Western nations take now as they confront the power 
and aspirations of the Soviet Union and her communist allies? 
Christians differ deeply in their answers to these questions. 

This issue of SociaL AcTION presents, but does not reconcile, 
different answers given by leaders in our fellowship to the 
question of how to prevent nuclear war. Dr. John C. Bennett 
suggests basic changes which the U.S.A. should make in her ne- 
gotiation with the Russians, but does not call for unilateral 
nuclear disarmament. Dr. Howard Schomer-calls for the renun- 
ciation of nuclear arms and defense through non-violent resis- 
tance. Rev. Herman F. Reissig analyzes the policies of the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. toward disarmament, calls for persistent 
negotiation to slow down the arms race and for world disarma- 
ment as rapidly as a system of world law and police power can 
be established. Dr. Huber F. Klemme presents the alternatives 
to military service that are open to conscientious objectors and 
suggests that churches call them to the attention of young men 
of draft age. Mrs. Ross Cannon reviews books and other re- 
sources which discuss national defense from the position of 
non-violent resistance. 

The position of the CCSA concerning the best road to peace 
is that of the “Call to Christian Action in Society,” a statement 
‘adopted by the General Synod of the United Church of Christ 
in July 1959.1 The May 1959 issue of SocraL AcTION deals with 
“The High Price of Peace” and gives suggestions to churches 
for developing a program of education and action for peace. 
The CCSA is participating with other Protestant groups in the 
Nationwide Program for Peace during the year 1959-60. A pack- 
et of materials for use in this program is available for $1.00. 
¥ 
7 1Single copies sent on request. 


Preventing nuclear war 


Most of our dilemmas stem from the fact that there are two 
goals of national policy which we must support even though at 
times there is conflict between them. One of them is preventing 
the spread of communism, especially by force. The other is pre- 
venting a general nuclear war. If we could concentrate on either 
of these objectives and forget the other we would escape our 
most harassing perplexities. American Christians, no matter how 
sensitive they are to the catastrophic consequences of nuclear 
war, cannot live as though their country did not have major 
responsibility to prevent the communist world from having a 
monopoly of decisive military power. 

Until recently it was assumed that the two objectives of pre- 
venting the spread of communism and avoiding nuclear war 
could be served by the same measures. Since it was natural to 


suppose that a nuclear war would come only as a result of com- ~ 


munist aggression, what could be more simple than to assume 
that our power to deter the communists would prevent both their 
expansion and the war at the same time? As long as we could 
make these assumptions there was no need to raise the question 
of priority between those two objectives. Also it was possible for 
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the western powers to think that, if only they held the line 
against communism long enough, it would fold up because it 
seemed so contradictory to their ideas of man’s essential desire 
for freedom. 


Nuclear arms may provoke war 


Today both sides in the cold war have approximately equal 
strength and there is not the slightest reason for thinking that 
communism in Russia will become weaker as the years pass. It 
is quite hopeless now to count on a policy of merely keeping up 
the pressure against Russia. But more important: in the present 
state of the nuclear arms race there is danger that our deterrent, 
or the situation of mutual deterrence by means of long-range 
missiles, may provoke the very war that it is designed to pre- 
vent. This might happen as the result of a technical accident or 
because of a real miscalculation of the intentions of the oppo- 
nent. It is more likely to come as the development of a limited 
conflict fought with conventional arms or with small nuclear 
weapons into a general nuclear war. This might happen despite 
the purposes and plans of both sides. 

New developments in the arms race have one most important 


_Mmeaning. Formerly it may have been correct to assume that 
_ policies which were designed to deter the communists would 


also prevent war but now this is not a reasonable assumption. 
It is imperative that we make a direct attempt to reduce the 
danger of war, to end the arms race, to create areas of dis- 
engagement, to negotiate and negotiate. I agree with those who 
say that negotiation can best proceed on the basis of strength. 
But I fear that many who make this their major interest do not 
really want to negotiate at all; they want to hold fast to a pre- 
determined line without yielding anything. 


CHANGES NEEDED IN JU. S. ATTITUDE TOWARD 
THE SOVIET UNION 


As the U.S.A. enters into a period of negotiations with the 


| Soviet Union in order to prevent a nuclear war, I suggest that 
‘we begin to change our attitude toward that country in two 
H 


respects: 

- We should first admit that the communist system in Russia is 
here to stay. In doing so we should try harder to see the world 
from the point of view of Russia as a nation with her own inter- 
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ests and her concerns about national security. The best illustra- 
tion that I can give of what this change would mean concerns 
Germany. 

We should now admit that we have long expected the im- 
possible from Russia in regard to Germany. The idea of a united 
Germany that would probably be allied with the West, or the 
idea of a West Germany rearmed and with access to nuclear 
weapons, would be intolerable to any Russian government. Not 
communist perversity but the plain facts of history and geog- 
raphy are sufficient to explain Russian stubbornness in rejecting 
our long-standing German policy. I do not know what pattern 
for Germany should come out of the next period of negotiations 
but I am sure that it must differ not only from the pattern pro- 
posed by the Russians but also from the pattern proposed by us. 
This pattern should include effective guarantees of the freedom 
of the people of West Berlin but it will be necessary to negotiate 
a new basis for these guarantees, if only to provide a face-saving 
formula for the Russians. 

More broadly we need to have a better understanding of the 
fact that the Soviet Union as a nation has been forced to tolerate 
tangible threats to her security which we would not allow 
within this hemisphere. At the moment we cannot give up uni- 
laterally the bases which surround Russia, but it would be well 
to realize that these are highly abnormal. Any arrangements for 
the beginning of disarmament must take fully into account 
Russia’s fears and resentments in relation to our bases. I think 
that there has been a partly conscious but not necessarily ex- 
plicit assumption that, since communism is “wicked,” commu- 
nists have no claim upon our understanding in these matters. 


Recognize the changes in the Soviet Union 


The second shift in our attitude should be to one of greater 
openness to the remarkable changes which are taking place ing! 
Russia. These new developments may make it much easier 
to live with Russia if we drop our relentless hostility. There is 
abundant evidence that the Khrushchev regime has delivered 
the Russian people from Stalinist terror and yet our press—and 
not least our liberal journals—still tend to regard Russia as 
though it were incurably Stalinist. George Kennan, who knows 
Russia as well as any American, has summarized the results of 
the changes in Russia in the following words: 
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What we now see in the Soviet Union represents a compromise. 
. .. Nevertheless, it has gone so far as to represent a highly sig- 
nificant departure from Stalinism and an essential alteration of 
the nature of the regime. .. . A younger generation is growing 
up which is habituated to a greater freedom and to greater ex- 
pectations of personal comfort than they could have dreamed of 
some years ago. It would be extremely difficult to turn the clock 
back.—The New York Post, October 6, 1959 


The series of articles by Harrison Salisbury in The New 
York Times (September 1959) documented the far-reaching 
changes that have taken place since Stalin’s death. He empha- 
sized the fact that the police terror is largely a thing of the past: 

It may be that Georgi A. Zhukov, chairman of the Soviet State 

Committee on Cultural Relations, is exaggerating when he says 

that there is no longer a single political prisoner in the Soviet 

Union. But he is not exaggerating much. 


Mr. Salisbury went so far as to say that Khrushchev regrets the 
Pasternak affair and “is deeply committed to greater cultural 
freedoms.” 

I am not suggesting that these changes in Russia immediately 
alter the international situation. If they are real, however, we 
can look forward to the development of a more normal Russia. 
She would continue to be dedicated to communist goals but 
would be less fanatical about them. She would be more inter- 
ested in the development of Russian society than in imposing 
communism on other nations. Russia would be more free and 
humane in its own life and thus a nation with which it will be 
less difficult to communicate. These developments will not all 
come at once and it will not be relevant to apply to Russia 
democratic yardsticks that come from our experience. But until 
we begin to open our minds to these new trends we will miss 
real opportunities to establish relationships which will be 
favorable to peace. 


CAN CHRISTIANS SANCTION NUCLEAR WAR? 

So far, I have discussed the immediate problems of policy 
which have to do with the reduction of the danger of nuclear 
war in the near future. There is another dimension to the dis- 
cussion of the Christian’s attitude toward nuclear war. 

The justification of the possession of the most destructive 
nuclear weapons for the sake of their deterrent effect, and espe- 
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cially their effect in preventing nuclear war, has greatly con- 
fused the whole issue of what is morally permissible in regard 
to the use of such weapons. We have developed them in the hope 
that our possession of them will prevent our having to use them. 
As I have tried to show, we can be less confident that this will 
be the effect of our possession of them. If we face squarely the 
question of the use of these weapons, where do we come out? 


Nuclear destructiveness outweighs political advantages 


I do not see how Christians can sanction the use of the mega- 
ton weapons with fall-out which would kill scores of millions of 
people, destroy the fabric of community in whole nations and 
poison the atmosphere in ways which would injure future gen- 
erations. It may be inconvenient to say this now because it may — 
reduce the deterrent value of the possession of such weapons 
but we cannot go on for many more years being chiefly guided 
by strategic considerations on so basic a moral decision. For a ~ 
nation to live for many years with the implied assumption that 
it is permissible to wreak such indiscriminate destruction on 
distant peoples and even on future generations cannot but dis- 
tort the public conscience and reduce our moral sensitivity. For 
such assumptions to go unchallenged within the Church is for 
the Church to go against its essential nature. 

What I am saying does not necessarily imply a form of paci- 
fism for it might lead to a greater emphasis on conventional 
weapons. It is certainly not an example of perfectionism to say 
that there are limits to the evil to which we should consent. 
There are no political objectives which can justify such mon- 
strous deeds. The most objectionable political systems will pass 
away but the consequences of a full-scale nuclear war would not 
pass away. A nation that does not recognize any limits to the 
evil which it may perpetrate for a political purpose is in no 
position to pass moral judgments on communism. 


Growing callousness to potential horror 


We are drifting into a quite extraordinary callousness about 
the methods of modern warfare. We began to do so in World 
War II when we came to accept the policy of obliteration bomb- 
ing, including the dropping of the two atomic bombs on J apan. 
(Why did there have to be two?) 


We have been schooled by the Atomic Energy Commission 
and other agencies not to think of the total number of victims 
of nuclear tests, which is admitted to be a large number. In- 
stead we are reminded of the fact that even this number repre- 
sents a very small percentage of the population of the world 
during the generations affected by the tests. 

Sometimes we are told that just as we accept the fact that 
there will be so many people killed in automobile accidents in a 
year, so should we be willing to ‘tolerate’ the fact that there 
will be many victims of nuclear tests. What is forgotten is that 
victims of automobile accidents usually choose to ride in auto- 
mobiles but people injured by nuclear tests have had no choice 
in the matter; they are victims of a few policy-makers at a dis- 
tance. One weapons technologist, who spends his time briefing 
groups on behalf of government, emphasizes the idea that, if 
there must be a nuclear war, it is advantageous that its conse- 
quences will be felt by many generations. This spreading of the 
consequences means that no one generation will bear the full 
burden. But I wonder if it has ever crossed his mind that it is 
scandalous for the policy-makers of one generation to take com- 
fort in the fact that future generations would share this dreadful 
burden. Even if there were a grain of truth in this argument, 
our generation would be the last to draw comfort from it, if it 
should stumble into nuclear war, for the cumulative conse- 
quences of successive wars would be enough to overwhelm the 
most callous strategists. 


Openness in negotiation, not unilateral disarmament 


There is no easy way out of our current dilemma. I am not 
advocating unilateral nuclear disarmament though I deeply 
hope that our country will be willing to take some risks in re- 

gard to the effectiveness of inspection when it comes to the ques- 
tion of the renewal of nuclear tests. I am calling for fresh think- 
ing on the problem of the religious and moral obligation of 
Christians in relation to all-out nuclear war. We need to shed 
the callousness which is induced in part by despair of making 
distinctions and which is encouraged by much official propa- 
ganda. The first effect of any grasp of the issues at stake will be 
to feel under an imperative, both a Christian imperative and an 
|imperative of the most elementary concern for humanity, to 
| persist in negotiations to end the cold-war stalemate. 


ef 


Christian 


non-violence 
in the 


nuclear age 


When we express our opinions on such a complex matter as 
Christian conscience and the risks of modern war, we must try 
to formulate our thought with the clarity of geometrical theo- 
rems. The issues at stake are too momentous for the failure of 
encounter which the French call a “dialogue of the deaf”! 


WAR IS A PROBLEM OF MORAL THEOLOGY 


All Christian thinking about the menace of massive destruc- § 
tion belongs in the realm of moral theology. It must be rooted | 
in the primary Christian affirmations about God and about his } 


purposes in history. Today the fear that the cold war might 
suddenly turn into a shooting-war haunts every thinking per- 
son. This fear is joined with another in the hearts of many 


people, both in the West and in the East: that through a false 
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move in the jockeying of the cold war, their chosen social order 
might go under. As atomic scientists recently pointed out at the 
end of a day of conversations with theologians, it is difficult to 
rise above such fears and to analyze the politico-technical plight 
of the world in terms of clearly defined values. This, however, is 
the only kind of contribution which Christians as such are called 
to make. They have no special wisdom by reason of their faith 
in the area of military science and diplomatic strategy. 

The initial service which Christians can perform in any ex- 
amination of the risks of modern war is to insist that the prob- 
lem be rightly posed. War is a frightful but not an ultimate real- 
ity. It cannot be understood or avoided if we accord it first place 
in our thoughts. Modern war is the most overwhelming subject 
with which moral theology has to deal, but it is not, in any direct 
sense, a theme of dogmatics, i.e., fundamental doctrine about 
God and his will for man. 


Preventing war is not God’s primary moral concern 

This means, for example, that we do not find in God’s self- 
disclosure in the history of Israel that the prevention of war is 
his primordial moral concern. Not even when we regard biblical 
revelation as a whole, seeing the gospel as the fulfilment of the 
highest expectations of the people of the Old Testament, do we 
find that participation or non-participation in war is revealed 
as the touchstone of a man’s submission to the will of God. 
Whatever the Christian religion knows about war in general, it 
has learned by measuring the actual facts of warfare by the pur- 
poses of the Creator for humanity as revealed in the words and 
work of the Son. A Christian appraisal of modern war calls for 
an examination of the hard facts of scientific destruction and 
their relationship to the divine goals for human history. 


The Kingdom does not depend on one form of civilization 
If we cannot start from the simple assumption that the essence 


| of Christianity is the prevention of war, neither can we accept 


as axiomatic that the kingdom of God depends upon the pres- 
ervation of one form of civilization or the undoing of another. 
A professor of New Testament, a man who lost all that he held 
most dear through the Soviet occupation of his country, affirmed 


ee  ——————e 
By Howard Schomer, President, Chicago Theological Seminary, and a leader in 


the United Church Peace Fellowship. 


recently that the future of the Christian religion hangs upon the 
containment and roll-back of communism. He was prepared to 
maintain, at the very foot of the cross of Christ, that it would be 
far better for the West to trigger the extinction of the human 
race than for any part of mankind to be subject to Soviet tyr- 
anny. I had to ask if suffering under tyranny is revealed by 
Christianity as the unpardonable sin; or whether the New Testa- 
ment story did not record that Jesus Christ scorned the very 
suggestion that he vindicate his message by calling down upon 
his enemies fire from heaven. If Jesus did not think that the 
reign of God depended upon overpowering and annihilating the 
enemies of the Kingdom, how can Christians of the western 
world today justify by his Gospel the opinion that the ‘‘defense” 
of democratic society would warrant the massacre of everyone 
of every age and conviction in the enemy’s camp. 

Horrible and unnatural as may be this spectral vision of the 
genocide or suicide of humanity, it is clear that for Christians 
human life upon this earth is not itself the supreme and ultimate 
good. When the Old Testament speaks appreciatively of numer- 
ous progeny or great age we know that this does not mean that 
-Christians should regard the mere length of terrestrial existence 
-as an absolute goal. Sheer longevity for the individual, the fam- 
ily, the nation, the civilization or the human race itself is not the 
sovereign criterion upon which we, who remember the early 
death of our Lord and who have always known through him that 
earthly history will itself inevitably come to an end, can base 
our judgment of the issues at stake in this age of potential nu- 
clear destruction. 


By insisting that the urgent problem of modern total war be- 
longs, for Christians, in the category of moral theology, we will 
avoid the confusion that ensues when men try to appraise the 
present situation solely in terms of their ideological reactions. 
But what surer standards are available in-Christian Doctrine? 


IRREPARABLE GLOBAL DESTRUCTION DEFIES GOD 

War potential in the nuclear age ultimately means ability to 
wipe out the human habitat. Any society willing to commit such 
total destruction is in utter revolt against God’s purposes in the 
creation, preservation and redemption of mankind. 
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There is no need to depict in detail the nature of the warfare 
which modern man can now wage. Christian thought about the 
relationship of war to the will of God is obliged to recognize 
that the American atomic bombs which were dropped in 1945 
upon two Japanese cities ushered in a new age of potentially 
limitless destructive power. Even if the further development of 
megaton weapons was now halted, even if existent stockpiles of 
nuclear arms and the missiles to carry them were now liqui- 
dated, even if the complementary arsenal of chemical, bacte- 
riological and radiological assault devices should be scrapped, 
the knowledge of such instruments of absolute violence is hence- 
forth ours, and it could at any moment be used once again. The 
problem for moral theology is to describe clearly the spiritual 
plight of man resulting from his acquisition of such unprece- 
dented knowledge and power to destroy. 

That which differentiates modern total war from all earlier 
use of violence—from Cain’s murder of Abel on down to World 
War IJ— is the irreparable global disaster of which militarized 
science is rapidly becoming capable. Hitherto man could always 
repent, make a fresh start. Historians have marvelled at the re- 
cuperative force of our tough race which has often made up its 
war-caused losses quickly by an outburst of agricultural, indus- 
trial and population growth. Poets have sung the fidelity and 
vitality of grass, source and symbol of all animal survival, 
which has so rapidly spread its green cloak over the battle- 
scarred earth. But scientists indicate that this marvellous power 
of convalescence belongs to an epoch forever closed. The Na- 
tional Planning Association study, 1970 Without Arms Control— 
Implications of Modern Weapons Technology, says: 


If peace is pursued through mutual deterrents, it follows that 
the major weapons of nuclear response should be made strong 
enough and sure enough to operate dependably after a surprise 
attack. Since a surprise attack in the nuclear age may well wipe 
out a major part of the personnel of any defending force in a 
matter of minutes, the “push-button for the dead man’s hand” 
sort of device is likely to receive careful attention. Such a de- 
vice could be set off by blast, heat, explosion, or radiation levels. 
... If swift, certain retaliation is the goal of the ICBM weapons 
system, ... ultimate assurance would require that it could op- 
erate even if there were no living defender remaining to operate 
ait : 
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Christians cannot accept racial suicide 


A civilization or a religion arising from a basic belief in the 
meaninglessness of life could logically accommodate itself to this 
new knowledge and capacity for racial suicide. If the funda- 
mental conviction of a society were that the world is a curiosity 
that has pointlessly sprung out of the universal abyss, then 
there would even be an inherent, fatalistic necessity that it some 
day return to nothingness through the process of blind accident. 
But for Christian thought, the definitive destruction of man’s 
habitat and the ending of his history by the inexorable operation 
of his own artifact, the electronic brain-center of some weapons 
system too intricate and too swift to be left under the command 
of human intelligence—all this is abhorrent and inadmissible. 


Military preparations which aim at the eventual decreation of 
that which God has made are an act of open revolt against the 
Creator himself, a usurpation of his sovereign prerogative to 
make and to destroy. War as a violent means for “resolving” 
conflicts between human groups has long been offensive to man’s 
moral sense and a sin against the godliness revealed in the face 
of Jesus Christ. War as the apotheosis of violence, geared not 
so much to the influencing of history as to its mad and meaning- 
less conclusion, is a blasphemy addressed to the Creator himself. 


Christians have ever faced the harsh reality of evil without 
despair because they have understood it as an intruder rather 
than a built-in part of the world’s existence. They have been 
sure that there are abiding values in life because the Creator 
is good, because he intended good in all his work of creation, 
and because he himself “saw everything that he had made, and 
behold, it was very good” (Genesis 1:31). Christians have been 
confident that the evil into which men in their freedom have 
fallen is reparable. They have seen the fidelity of God at work 
in the preservation of the natural order, including man’s physi- 


cal existence and the continuation of the human species in spite 


of man’s unworthiness. They have been assured of the final out- 


come of human history by God’s persistent work of redemption: 


all through the centuries, and preeminently in the coming of 
Jesus Christ, the light and the savior of the world. In a word 


? 


Christians cannot accept as conciliable with God’s own char- 


acter or his purposes for the world any kind of man-provoked 
breaking off of the human story. 
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For Christians the gravity of the present tension between 
East and West is not to be measured simply by the danger of an 
all-destructive explosion. The full acuteness of their anguish 
comes when they realize that they have become deeply involved 
in an uprising against the Creator and Redeemer of the world. 


DEFENSE THROUGH NON-VIOLENT RESISTANCE 


Humanity can be freed only by Jesus Christ from the spiral- 
ling forces of destruction. He who by his crucifixion and resur- 
rection overcame the world summons his disciples and his 
whole church to overcome evil with good. 

Contemporary man has plunged blindly from World War I to 
World War II and now seems condemned to lunge, with scarcely 
a pause, into World War III, his last. Christian leaders have been 
deeply concerned to behold the race running ever faster toward 
its spiritual and physical death. They have sought with grim de- 
termination to pull mankind back from the brink by infusing the 
power politics of the nations with some measure of Christian 
humility, restraint, concern for others, and confidence in the 
constructive force of good will. It is now evident that such a 
bloodless Christian witness is totally inadequate to the climactic 
need of the present hour. 


Violence is an impractical defense against violence 


Sir Stephen King-Hall, British warrior and publicist, summed 
up the new situation in which the nations now find themselves 
when he said in his recent book, Defense in the Nuclear Age: 


Defense has been revolutionized materially but remained men- 
tally stagnant. ... We must break through the thought-barrier 
in defense thinking and see what we find on the other side, a 
thought-barrier represented by the centuries old idea of most 
people that violence is the only practical means of defense against 
violence. (Page 13, italics mine.) 


He goes on to argue with great concreteness that the only pos- 
sible way to defend the British way of life today is for the 
United Kingdom to abandon, unilaterally if necessary, the use 
of nuclear energy for military purposes, progressively dismantle 
its conventional armed forces, and develop “a comprehensive 
scheme for the defense of our way of life by non-violent resist- 
ance” (page 216). 
: 15 


The eminent author of this bold proposal makes clear that his 
reasoning is not at all mystical: limited wars can never remain 
limited, and the escalation from conventional arms to tactical 
arms with nuclear war-heads to all-out hydrogen-bombing 
would be fatal to the existence of whatever values one orig- 
inally set out to defend. His reasoning is that only by trained 
moral force and skilled psychological action can the western 
powers truly defend and promote their only claim to survival— 
their loyalty to the conviction that the personality of the in- 
dividual is the supreme value in human society. His extended 
technical exposition of the way non-violent resistance might 
look in the present situation is worth close study. 

This purely secular analysis is a challenge to the timidity of 
Christians. The only defense that today makes sense has been a 
buried element of the gospel, a hushed item of the good news of 
Christ, for most of seventeen centuries. Before the adoption of 
Christianity by the Roman Empire as the official religion of the 
state, many Christians and notable theologians found it self- 
evident that faith in Christ and faith in armies were mutually 
exclusive. In subsequent history the direct or indirect union of 
“throne and altar’ has made this radical social implication of 
the life and teaching, crucifixion and resurrection of Christ a — 
matter of “classified information,” blurted out only by politically — 
irresponsible sects. 


Some Christian thinkers counsel surrender before annihilation 


Not even the modern apocalypse in which our generation is 
called to bear its witness will liberate all theologians from their 
traditional reliance upon prudential wisdom when dealing with 
the stark issues of national defense. But surely we edge toward 
the general “break through’ for which Sir Stephen pleads 
when we find leading Christian thinkers who, while they sup- 
port the nuclear arms race in the interest of maintaining a sup- ~ 
posed “balance of terror,” recoil from the gaping void toward 
which it leads: they prescribe nuclear armaments only as a 
bluff, for they know now that they cannot sanction in the name © 
of their Master, the actual triggering of the destruction of the 
world he came to redeem! Forgetful that nuclear missile systems 
require the delegation of decisive power from the Congress and 
the Executive to the battery commanders and ultimately to the 
electronic brain, they conclude their arguments in support of | 
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the arms-race by declaring that, were the enemy to come to the 
point of employing the weapons of all-out war, they as Chris- 
tian theologians could only counsel the choice of the lesser evil, 
surrender on the enemy’s terms, even though nothing had been 
done to prepare the population for the non-violent resistance 
which would then be the nation’s only hope! 


INESCAPABILITY OF ETHICS REVEALED BY GOD’S GRACE 


Christians do not need to find themselves in a “fox-hole” to 
discover the reality of God. Neither do they need to be driven 
to the brink of absolute violence in order to comprehend the 
inescapability of the ethics revealed by God’s grace. For they 
have not only Moses and the prophets but the very Word of 
God Incarnate. Christ, that Word, met the onslaught of Satan in 
every area open to human experience—betrayal by his friends, 
the fury of the mob, the vengefulness of vested business inter- 
est, the inquisition of ecclesiastical powers, the cowardice of 
bureaucratic justice, the cynical abandon of the highest political 
power. In meeting each successive attack, he followed the same 
deeply grounded moral course, for he knew nothing of such later 
sophistries as men were to invent in his name, setting one ethi- 
cal standard for the personal realm but a lower one for the social 
and political domain. Thus, even as Victim he arose as Victor. 

The greatest theologian of the church, Paul the Apostle, did 
not hesitate to affirm that the ethic of grace by which Jesus met 
every sort of aggression addressed against himself and his gospel 
was likewise the only ethic by which Christ’s followers could 
face persecution and all the bitter conflicts of a cruel age: 


Beloved, never avenge yourselves, but leave it to the wrath of 
God; for it is written, “Vengeance is mine, I will repay, says the 
Lord.” No, “if your enemy is hungry, feed him; if he is thirsty, 
give him drink; for by doing so you will heap burning coals upon 
his head.” Do not be overcome by evil, but overcome evil with 
good (Romans 12:19-21, RSV). 


The ever-living Christ, and he alone, is able to lead mankind 
through the perilous pass in which the human pilgrimage is now 
engaged. Only by his power can he de-mine the trail before us. 
Only by his way can human history, avoiding a meaningless 
dead-end, become once more a history of redemption. 

Will the Church speak this “living word to a dying world’? 
17 


The U.S.A. and disarmament 


Sere 


. 


A large section of public opinion in the United States is now 
pressing hard for an end to the arms race and, especially, for 
the cessation of the testing of nuclear weapons. People are tired 
of paying a fantastically large bill for armaments. They believe 
that armaments designed to prevent war may actually help to 
provoke war. Most of all, they draw back in horror from a mili- 
tary contest in which the weapons now available would be used. 
They believe that a nuclear war would in truth “settle” some- 
thing. It would settle cities and countrysides in a cloud of 
radioactive dust. 

Before we consider the present state of disarmament negotia- 


tions and the prospects of success we should be clear on two > 
points: 


Arms are the result, not the cause, of tensions 

While there may be some truth in the contention that arma- 
ments help to provoke war, the more important fact is that 
armaments are the result, rather than the cause, of tensions. This 
elemental fact can be observed on the domestic level. Criminal 
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tendencies in persons are not created by revolvers, switchblade 
knives, and other lethal instruments. There are laws against the 
private possession of such weapons. Such laws make a contribu- 
tion toward the reduction of crime and their enforcement is 
highly desirable. But no one believes that an all-out effort to 
disarm criminals would solve the crime problem. 

To take some examples from the larger sphere, the possession 
of guns by both sides was certainly not an important cause of 
the American Civil War. The trouble between India and Pak- 
istan today is not a consequence of any armaments race. Com- 
munist nations did not threaten Turkey and Greece in 1947 be- 
cause those nations were heavily armed; they were not. Soviet 
expansionist efforts were not caused by the “ring of bases” 
around the Soviet Union; the latter was a response to the ex- 
pansionism. 

This means that we should not, in the effort to abolish war, 
put our main emphasis on disarmament. To do this is to deal 
with the symptoms, rather than with the disease. That so many 
of us, in the contemporary situation, are so quick to petition and 
parade for disarmament and so unready to give close attention 
to the causes of international tension is no tribute to our intelli- 
gence and maturity. War planes, guns, and bombs are concrete, 
dramatic, conspicuous, the immediate instruments of war’s hor- 
ror. Get rid of them! An anti-armaments crusade is something 
we can rally around. It is so much easier to protest against the 
bombs than to create and support programs of aid to the under- 
developed nations. ‘Stop the testing!” we cry. It costs us neither 
money nor hard mental labor. It is another illustration of the 
well-known preference for being against something as con- 
trasted with being for something. Work for arms reduction can- 
not, in the present circumstances, be called wholly negative. It is 
certainly not the positive kind of activity in which lies our main 
hope of eliminating war. 


International laws, courts and police must precede disarmament 


We should, in the second place, never lose sight of the fact 
that national armaments cannot be reduced to the constabulary 
level until we have created an international system of laws, 


: C 
By Herman F. Reissig, International Relations Secretary, Council for Christian Social 
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courts, and police adequate for any dispute that may arise be- 
tween the nations. Such a system would have to be stronger 
than the strongest nation or any probable combination of 
nations. Since it seems certain that no such system can be set up 
in the foreseeable future, we can hope and work for the reduc- 
tion and control of armaments but it is futile to hope for dis- 
armament, if by disarmament we mean abolishing all instru- 
ments of military action capable of being used across national 
boundary lines. To imagine that such disarmament is feasible is 
equivalent to supposing that in the United States local police 
forces, unable to act beyond city or county limits, would be 
adequate for the protection of the nation. 


PRESENT STATUS OF NEGOTIATIONS FOR REDUCTION IN ARMS 


Such considerations must not, however, be permitted to blunt 
the edge of our resolve to slow down the current arms race and, 
in particular, to eliminate that sword of universal destruction 
which now, in the shape of atomic weapons, hangs over us. 
Where are we now in negotiations for the reduction in arms, and 
what are the prospects for success? Neither side wants war and 
both sides want to reduce the danger and the expense of the 
arms race. About this there can be little doubt. To this extent, 
both sides are “sincere.” But, as Mr. Ernest Gross has pointed 
out, there may be a difference between being “sincere” and 
being “serious.” A serious plan for arms reduction is a plan that 
could conceivably be put into effect, a plan, that is, that could 
be accepted by contestants neither of whom can afford to be put © 
at a real disadvantage over against the other. It is a plan that — 
takes account of the realities of a world made up of sovereign | 
nations, where some locus of predominant force remains a 
necessity. It is a plan that presents in some detail the successive 
steps in the process of reduction, including the provision of in- 
spection and controls. The plan cannot place reliance on verbal — 
assurances of honesty and right intentions, for the element of 
confidence in one another is simply not present. 


Is the Soviet Union serious as well as sincere? 


The proposal presented by Mr. Khruschey to the United 
Nations is not reassuring. Mr. Khrushchev outlined three stages - 
for the reduction of arms. In the first stage the armed forces of 
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the U.S.S.R., the U.S.A. and the People’s Republic of China 
would be reduced to 1,700,000 and those of the United Kingdom 
and France to 650,000 each. The armed forces of the other states 
would be reduced to a level agreed upon by the United Nations 
general assembly or by a world conference on general and 
complete disarmament. The second stage provides for the com- 
plete liquidation of all armed forces by all the states, the with- 
drawal of all troops from foreign soil, including the liquidation 
of all military bases on foreign territories. For the third stage 
it is proposed that all types of nuclear weapons and all air force 
material be destroyed, that the possession of the means of 
chemical and bacteriological warfare be prohibited and all 
stocks destroyed, that war ministries, military training, and re- 
search for war purposes be abolished. When such general and 
complete disarmament has been accomplished an international 
control body shall have free access to all objects under control. 

Two omissions in the Soviet proposal have given rise to skep- 
ticism about its seriousness. First, the controls are to come into 
operation only after complete disaramament has been achieved. 
It seems doubtful if either the Soviet Union or the United States 
would trust the other during the long process of arriving at this 
final stage. The plan is at radical variance with plans thus far 
considered, which call for inspection and control at every step 
along the way. Second, Mr. Khrushchev’s plan makes no pro- 
vision for an internationally controlled police force to take the 
place of nationally controlled military forces. Mr. Khrushchev 
must know as well as anyone that nations, like individuals, will 
not surrender the means of physical coercion until they have 
assurance that there is a community-wide system of law, courts, 
and police power to which they can effectively appeal. 

In view of the sweeping character of the Soviet proposal and 
the speed with which it is proposed to put it into effect are we 
justified in describing it as “pie-in-the-sky?” Lacking in real 
seriousness as the proposal may seem to be, we, on our side, 
must remember Russia’s profound suspicion of every proposal 
made by the West. Step-by-step disarmament with simultaneous 
inspection and control may, indeed, seem to that government a 
means by which the West hopes to gain advantage over the com- 
munist nations. That is why our side must not dismiss the Rus- 
sian proposal but respond affirmatively while pressing for a 
more workable plan. 
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U.S.A. proposals for reduction in arms 


What shall we say about the attitudes and plans of the United 
States? On their face, these seem to most Americans to look sin- 
cere, serious, reasonable. The President proposed, in January 
1958, that experts from both sides meet for technical studies of 
the possibility of detecting violation of agreements on cessation 
of nuclear testing. This conference was held and reached agree- 
ment that a system of detection is feasible. The conference now 
going on has reached many agreements but is still divided on 
the crucial questions of the composition of control post staffs and 
on the number of on-site inspections. It seems reasonable to ask 
that control post staffs should be able to investigate any suspi- 
cious explosion, anywhere, any time, without possibility of veto. 
To this the Soviet Union has not agreed. 

The United States urged and participated in a conference on 
the prevention of “surprise attacks.” This conference failed to 
reach substantive agreements. The United States is now prepar- 
ing to participate in the new ten-nation conference on disarma- 
ment—five communist and five non-communist nations. In gen- 
eral the United States position has been that we should proceed 
slowly, step-by-step, setting up effective controls at each step, 
with the hoped-for agreement on the control of nuclear testing, 
leading to progress in other areas. The United States does not 
believe in the feasibility of the all-or-nothing approach. 


Does the U.S.A. fear the economic consequences 
of disarmament? 


But about United States disarmament proposals we have to 
ask the same question that we directed at Soviet proposals. 
Granted that we are sincere, are we serious? The layman has a 
hard time deciding, since disarmament involves many compli- 
cated and highly technical questions. Some Americans are ask- 
ing if the United States has a “vested interest in the cold war.” . 
Are American leaders so fearful of the economic results of end- 
ing the arms race that they are inhibited from really trying to 
end it? Are Pentagon officers so skeptical about the desirability 
of drastic reductions, even on a multilateral basis, that their 
plans cannot be called serious? Are officers in all branches of 
our armed services subconsciously more interested in their — 
positions and prestige than in arms reduction? Who is wise 
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enough to answer such questions? We would better be at least 
as careful about pronouncing harsh judgments on United States 
officers as on communist leaders. Neither common sense nor the 
Christian faith requires us to find excuses for our ‘‘enemies”’ 
while, at the same time, finding fault with our own people. 

This much can be said. It is entirely possible that fear of the 
economic dislocation consequent upon arms reduction makes us 
less creative than we need to be in thinking about disarmament. 
It is entirely possible that Pentagon leaders have been so condi- 
tioned by their training and their military environment that 
their minds do not work very ‘well on plans calling for the 
drastic cutting back of military might. Others besides military 
men have presented seemingly sound reasons for opposing or 
slowing down a movement, when their real, subconscious moti- 
vation was fear of losing their jobs. This means that the Ameri- 
can public should, with discrimination but nevertheless with 
vigor, continue to press upon our leaders the necessity of ending 
the arms race. We who are laymen in this field should, to put 
it bluntly, keep our political leaders and military experts ever- 
lastingly on their toes. 

Clemenceau, Premier of France during World War I, said that 
war was too serious a matter to leave to the generals. It is right 
and proper to insist now that our gigantic and deadly arma- 
ments are too serious a matter to leave to the experts. Americans 
are not, any more than others, immune from rationalization, 
self-justification, and the play of subconcious motives. Let the 
layman not pose as an expert! Let him not fling at his national 
leaders harsh and unsupported accusations! Let him not ask for 
palpable impossibilities, such as unilateral disarmament or uni- 
versal disarmament within a few years! Let him only keep on 
insisting that the nation’s leaders have the gravest kind of re- 
sponsibility to the present generation and to future generations 
to exert every resource in the effort to end the piling up of 
weapons of war! 


Seek reduction of political, economic and cultural tensions 


Meanwhile, whatever our opinions about the place of arma- 
ments in the international society or about the kind of arms we 


should have, let us combine our energies in an attack upon the 


political, economic, and cultural tensions which are the original 
causes of arms races and wars. 
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Alternate 
service for 
conscientious 


objectors 


Pewicons made for conscientious objectors have gone through 
a significant evolution since the days of World War I. At that 


time the treatment accorded the occasional conscientious objec- ~ 


tor to military service was very severe, sometimes even brutal. 
Some consideration was given to the religious scruples of an oc- 
casional Quaker but persons not identified with the traditionally 
pacifist churches fared badly unless a wise commanding officer 
assigned them to non-combatant service. Many religious objec- 
tors were among the draft violators who were imprisoned. 


Civilian Public Service during World War II 


As the onset of World War II made inevitable defense prep- 
arations on the part of the Government of.the United States, 
question arese as to the procedures to be used in handling con- 
scientious objectors. There was a general readiness to grant 
some sort of deferment or alternative service to members of rec- 
ognized pacifist sects. The members of these groups, however, 
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joined with the representatives of the many non-pacifist de- 


nominations in urging that the basis for consideration should 
be not merely membership in a group, but more particularly the 
factors of religious ‘training and belief which led one to have 
conscientious objection to participation in military service. 
When the Selective Service Act was drawn up, provision for 
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conscientious objectors was included in it. Men subject to draft 
whose claim to conscientious objection was recognized by the 
draft boards were assigned to various Civilian Public Service 
projects. These were directed by a variety of agencies depending 
upon the character of the particular program—foresty, con- 
servation, for the most part. Administration and financial sup- 
port, however, was left to the religious agencies, particularly 
the Brethren Service Commission, the Mennonite Central Com- 
mittee, and for a time the American Friends Service Committee. 
These agencies together with others set up the National Service 
Board for Religious Objectors with headquarters in Washington. 
This body had the sometimes thankless task of raising the funds 
to maintain these programs and pay a minimum maintenance 
allowance to the men enrolled in them. They also sought to 
minister to the needs of the men and to protect conscientious ob- 
jectors from false classification or other injustices. 


Non-military service following World War Il 


The religious groups which had worked together to make 
non-military service opportunities available for conscientious 
objectors during the war agreed that, if there were to be any 
extension of Selective Service, work opportunities for con- 
scientious objectors should not be on a mere subsistence basis as 
during the war period. It was considered desirable that the work 
programs for conscientious objectors be as normal as possible, 
that they be civilian in control, and that they provide normal 
remuneration for the men engaged in such work. 

When the post-war emergency period proved to be a pro- 

tracted one, the provision was written into the law that reli- 
gious conscientious objectors might be ordered to do work in the 
national interest. Selective Service drew up regulations permit- 
ting a considerable range of choice in the approval of work 
assignments. The function of the National Service Board for 
Religious Objectors has been to counsel individual conscientious 
objectors, to serve denominational bodies responsible for con- 
scentious objectors, to seek improved policies and relationships, 
but not to administer work programs directly. 
Pepe. + anette 86 ee eee 
By Huber F. Klemme, Associate Director, Council for Christian Social Action, United 
Chuch of Christ; and Director, Commission on Christian Social Action, Evangelical 
and Reformed Church. 
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Persons classified as conscientious objectors (I-O) have been 
doing a variety of work during the period of the present law. 
Many work in hospitals, general and mental, public. and private. 
Some work in church-related institutions—hospitals, children’s 
homes, and volunteer projects. A number are involved in experi- 
mental work. A few are engaged in overseas programs, dispens- 
ing relief and rendering community service. A random sampling 
of assignments includes: social worker for the county welfare 
department, attendant in a mental hospital, truck driver 
for Goodwill Industries, hospital aide, laborer rebuilding a 
bombed-out school in Austria, clerical employee in a hospital, 
worker with migrants, construction worker in Algeria, mainte- 
nance employee in an old folks’ home, agricultural worker in 
Greece, carpenter mechanic for a mission in the Belgian Congo, 
cook for a research project, educational therapist. 

The period of service for which a conscientious objector is 
liable is twenty-four months, the equivalent of that required of 
young men assigned to military service. The financial arrange- 
ments are not uniform. The present roster of I1-Ws (as men are 
known once they have been assigned) includes persons who 
have volunteered to serve under church agencies for a mere 
maintenance allowance, as well as those employed by public 
or private institutions at standard wages. Perhaps the one line 
that is drawn is that Selective Service is understandably un- 
willing to approve assignments in which a high salary is in- 
volved! 


Conscientious objectors and the United Church of Christ 


A number of institutions related to the United Church of ~ 
Christ have been approved for work assignments for conscien- 
tious objectors. The personnel director of one church-related 
hospital recently informed the writer that a man recently re- 
ferred to his institution has been a very valuable worker and \ 
that the hospital would welcome having additional persons in | 
their maintenance and technical departments. 

The General Synod of the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
and the Executive Committee of the General Council of Con- 
gregational Christian Churches have assigned to the Council for 
Christian Social Action of the United Church of Christ the re- 
sponsibility for counseling and serving persons who are con- 
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scientious objectors. I, as Associate Director of the Council, have 
been given responsibility for this work. A packet of resource 
materials on Conscientious Objection has been prepared and is 
available for 25c from the New York and Cleveland offices of 
the Council. A form for filing a statement of convictions has 
been prepared. COs who wish to do so may use the form to keep 
their statements on file with the United Church of Christ. The 
file will be maintained in the Cleveland office. 

Registration of conscientious objection with one’s denomina- 
tion bespeaks the concern of the entire fellowship for the integ- 
rity of an individual member’s conscience, and provides an op- 
portunity for the local church to assume its pastoral responsibil- 
ity. It also provides some evidence of the seriousness of the indi- 
vidual objector in the event of an appeal. 

In cases where local draft boards have refused to honor the 
claim of a conscientious objector for classification as such, 
appeal procedure has been established which involves investi- 
gation by the FBI of a person’s record and reputation. Those 
consulted would include pastor, family, friends in the local 
community, and the Associate Director of the Council for Chris- 
tian Social Action, who would verify the fact and date of the 
filing of a statement of convictions. 

The number of conscientious objectors coming from Evangeli- 
cal and Reformed or Congregational Christian Churches is not 
large. To date only a few score have been assigned to service. 
Others have been deferred for such reasons as physical unsuita- 
bility, dependency, etc. It is, however, important that the United 
Church recognize its purpose “to hold within our fellowship in 
love all those whose consciences are bound to Christ—those who 
accept the call to military service as well as those who refuse to 
participate in war.” It is equally important that those claiming 
conscientious objection should have bona fide grounds for ad- 
vancing such a claim and be advised of the procedures to follow 
in securing suitable classification and assignment. 

This does not mean that the church is a pacifist body, for it 
is not and the majority of its members do not take this position. 
It means rather that the church has a concern for the rights of 
conscience and the responsibility of every Christian to be faith- 
ful to his best understanding of the will of God. 
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book reviews 


NON-VIOLENT RESISTANCE 


“Peace is an idea whose time 
has come.” At last, world lead- 
ers are seriously suggesting 
complete cessation of nuclear 
tests and total disarmament. 
Now is the time for Christians 
to support such courageous and 
necessary action. Only if they 
study tirelessly, coming to know 
the facts profoundly, can they 
“speak truth to power.” Only if 
they pray deeply and steadily 
can they act in “the knowledge 
of God’s mandate and in the 
strength of his promise.” 


The following books and ar- 
ticles are important reading for 
Christians who know they must 
relate their faith to the facts: 


Defense in a Nuclear age, by 
Commander Sir Stephen 
King-Hall. Nyack, N.Y. (Box 
271): Fellowship Publications, 
234 pp., $2.75. 


An eminent military leader in 
two wars, and a politician espe- 
cially concerned with foreign 
affairs, Commander King-Hall 
analyzes the nature and object 
of war. He vigorously attacks a 
defense system based on the 
great deterrent. He is “severely 
practical” in “finding a new 
idea—defense without arms.” 
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Physical violence must be re- 
placed by moral and political 
forces, he says. He makes a 
powerful case for unilateral dis- 
armament, discussing the possi- 
bility and problems of occupa- 
tion if it became necessary to 
choose “occupation or incinera- 
tion.” 

There are additional chapters 
on “Resistance when Occupied” 
and “The Training of the Na- 
tion.” 
might well be directed to all 
Christians: “To take great risks 
in a supreme effort to save man- 
kind from its impending doom.” 


World Without War, by J. D. 
Bernal. New York: Monthly 
Review Press, 300 pp., $5.00. 


One of Britain’s most distin- 
guished physicists and a profes- 
sor of physics at Cambridge 
University gives us the most 
thorough study available of the 
facts and costs of nuclear war; 
the effect on the world’s indus- 


try, economics, agriculture, food, 


health, trade, population, and 
science, of our present nuclear 


orientation (with graphs and 


charts to illustrate); the possi- 
bilities for prosperity all over 


His challenge to Britain ~ 


Ps 
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the world if the advances of. 


science could be used for peace- 
ful co-operation rather than for 
total annihilation. He offers con- 
crete suggestions, step by step, 
in a book that can give us great 
hope. 


The Causes of World War Three, 
by C. Wright Mills. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1958, 172 
pp., $1.50. 


A noted professor of sociology 
at Columbia University shows 
how “war becomes total and ab- 
surd,’ how men make history, 
how power groups direct the 
morally insensible and “inac- 
tionary” masses, how World 
War III can come; but also how 
step by step we can try to avoid 
it, especially if “the role of the 
intellectuals” is understood and 
carried out. 


Peace or Atomic War, by Albert 
Schweitzer. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 47 pp., $1.50. 


Once again this great man 
makes an urgent appeal to the 
peoples of the world. We need to 
listen to him. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Two organizations publish 
materials which help Christian 
pacifists make their witness: 


FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION, 
Box 71, Nyack, N.Y. Its maga- 
zine Fellowship brings its read- 
ers constant help in facing the 
‘facts and deepening our faith. 
Among its other publications are 
papers by John Swomley which 


analyze current affairs; and a 
paper by Charles Walker on 
“The Peace Movement and the 
Vigil at Fort Detrick,” which re- 
minds us that our government is 
preparing poisons for biological 
and chemical warfare and that a 
vigil of peaceful Christian pro- 
test continues against the pro- 
gram. 


CHURCH PEACE MISSION, Room 
1601, 1133 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. Among its helpful publi- 
cations are two brilliant theo- 
logical studies by John Yoder: 
“Reinhold Niebuhr and Chris- 
tian Pacifism” (19 pp., 35¢); and 
“Peace Without Eschatology?” 
(25 pp., 55¢). 


ARTICLES 


Soine of the most penetrat- 
ing and helpful material avail- 
able appears in magazine ar- 
ticles. I recommend as “re- 
quired reading” two articles 
in The Atlantic Monthly: “The 
Morals of Extermination” by 
Lewis Mumford (October 
1959), and “Foreign Policy 
and Christian Conscience” ‘by 
George F. Kennan (May 
1959); and every issue of The 
Saturday Review, especially 
the editorials by Norman 
Cousins. 


—By Mrs. Ross CANNON, a 
leader in the United 
Church Peace Fellowship; 
and wife of the minister 
of the Second Congrega- 
tional Church, West New- 
ton, Mass. 
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resources for worship 


Scripture 


“This is my commandment, 
that you love one another as I 
have loved you” (John 15:12). 

“Thatealt may pe sone... a. 
(See John 17: 20-26.) 


“Be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world” (John 
G33). 

“Let love be genuine; hate 
what is evil... . Overcome evil 
with good.” (See Romans 12: 
9-21.) 


“Father forgive them, for they 
know not what they do” (Luke 
23:33, 34). 


Hymns 
Father Eternal, Ruler of 
Creation 
O God of Love, O King of 
Peace 
God of Grace and God of 
Glory 


Meditation 
When all is said and done, the 
increase among men of the love 
of God and neighbor remains 
the purpose and the hope of our 
preaching of the gospel, of all 
our church organization and ac- 
tivity, of all our ministry, of all 
our efforts to train men for the 
ministry, of Christianity itself. 
—H. RICHARD NIEBUHRI 
1The Purpose of the Church and 


Its Ministry. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, p. 39. 
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Ah tears! Unbidden tears! 
Familiar friends since child- 
hood’s lonely years, 
Long separated we, 
Why do ye come again to 
dwell with me? 


At midnight, down midday 
Ye come; nor wait your com- 
ing nor delay; 
Nay fearless, with what scorn 
Ye picture China by my 
brothers torn. 


Your scorn I must accept, 
But I’m no coward; pray heed 
ere more ye’ve wept; 
I love Japan so fair, 
And China, too; this war I 
cannot bear. 


“Ts there no other way?” 
Thus do I search my spirit all 
the day 
Nor ever reach a goal; 
I live, but only as a phantom 
soul. 


Like Christ who bore our sins 
upon the Cross, 
I, too, must bear my country’s 
sins and dross, 
Land of my love! Thy sins are 
grievous to be borne, 
My head hangs low upon my — 
form forlorn, 


Ah tears! Unbidden tears! 
Long separated we, 
Alas! has come another day 
When ye must dwell with me. 
—TOYOHIKO KAGAW. 
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Prayers 


Almighty God who art the 
Sovereign Lord of men and na- 
tions, before whose majesty the 
glory of the empires, the pride 
of nations, the prestige of rulers 
and leaders are a very little 
thing; 


Thou hast entrusted our na- 
tion, along with other peoples, 
with an historic mission in this 
hour of world crisis. Thou hast 
called us to resist tyranny, and 
also to build a community of 
nations. Grant us thy grace that 
we may not fail in either task; 
give us courage and resolution to 
perform the first, and wisdom to 
reshape our world more after 
the pattern of thy will for men. 


Since those against whom we 
now contend must finally be 
brought into the common com- 
munity, lest we destroy each 
other by continued strife, grant 
us the spirit of charity towards 
them, even aS we oppose them 
resolutely, so that pride and vin- 
Gictiveness may not corrupt the 
victory for which we pray. 


Give us the grace to overcome 
the world’s injustice, to hear the 
cries of the oppressed, to succor 
the fallen and to heal the vic- 
tims of man’s inhumanity to 
man. Let thy majesty, not ours, 
be established; let thy will, not 
ours, be done on this earth. 


Amen. —REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


2“To Tears,’ The Christian Century, 
January 5, 1938. 
3¥From The Glory of God by Geor- 
gia Harkness. Copyright 1943 by 
Whitmore & Stone. By permission of 
Abingdon Press. 


O thou who art our Ruler and 
our Lord, impart thy Spirit to 
all who guide the destinies of 
nations. 

We rejoice, O God, that in thy 
providence thou hast set us in 
communities and hast placed us 
in the great community of the 
nation. We thank thee for our 
nation that has nourished and 
preserved us to this hour. Help 
us to discern aright the grave 
responsibilities of our citizenship 
and to perform them with integ- 
rity. 

Grant bountifully thy grace, 
O Lord, to our leaders who must 
make decisions that will affect 
the lives of many. Give them 
greatness of mind and soul for 
their responsibilities. Bestow 
upon them the wisdom and the 
will to act justly toward all men. 
Enlarge their vision to see that 
thou hast made of one all nations 
to dwell upon the earth. Through 
them, O Lord, save the people 
and bring thy world to security 
and peace. 

What we ask for thy servants 
we ask for all peoples. Mold their 
wills to thine and use them, even 
in a troubled time, for the in- 
coming of thy kingdom of justice 
and love. In Christ's name we 
pray. Amen.? 


—Prepared by Mrs. ANNA 
Astrotu of Caroline Mis- 
sion, St. Louis, Mo.; and 
CaRL SIEGENTHALER, for- 
merly of Caroline Mission 
and presently an E and R 
minister in Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
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social action calendar 


FEBRUARY 2-4: Seminar on the Christian Farmer and his Govern- 
ment. National Council of Churches, Washington, D. C.* 

FEBRUARY 16-19: Churchmen’s Washington Seminar (Interdenom- 
inational).* 

APRIL 26-28: CCSA Washington Seminar, United Church of Christ.*§ 

JUNE 6-10: Central Christian Social Action Institute. E and R Con- 
ference Center, Dunkirk, N. Y.* 

JUNE 20-24: West Coast Christian Social Action Institute. Congre-_ 
gational Retreat Center, Mill Valley, Calif.* 

JUNE 22-JULY 7; Hawaiian Seminar. Leaders: Rev. and Mrs. Galen 
R. Weaver. Resource Leader: Rev. Herman F. Reissig. Cost | 
from San Francisco and return, $692. 

JUNE 22-AUGUST 23: World Seminar. Leaders: Dr. and Mrs. Ray 
Gibbons. Cost, $2800. a 

JUNE 20-JULY 2: Seventeenth Annual Race Relations Institute, Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tenn. Director: Dr. Herman H. Long. 

JULY 11-15: Midwest Christian Social Action Institute. Lake 
College, Sheboygan, Wisc.* 

JULY 25-29: Eastern Christian Social Action Institute. Congrega- 
tional Center, Framingham, Mass.* i 

AUGUST 3-22: Mexican Seminar. Leaders: Dr. and Mrs. Huber 


F. Klemme. Cost, $295, plus transportation to Mexico City 
and return. 4 


* Limited scholarship help available from the CCSA. Members « 
CC churches write Miss Fern Babcock, 289 Park Avenue Souti 
New York 10, N. Y. E and R members write the Rev. F. Nelse; 
Schlegel, 2969 West 25th Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


